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EDWARD FITZGERALD

Had the correspondence between Thackeray and Edward Fitz-
Gerald (1809-1883) been preserved in its entirety, it would be
as extensive and at least as interesting as any group of Thackeray's
letters except those to his mother. Unfortunately Thackeray kept
little of what FitzGerald wrote to him, and FitzGerald burnt most
of Thackeray's early letters because he was "really ashamed of
their kindness." Yet enough of their correspondence remains to
make any account of their friendship superfluous. For nearly two
decades after they first met at Cambridge in the autumn of 1829
they were on the most intimate terms. When Vanity Fair was pub-
lished, FitzGerald, a shy and sensitive man who regarded his own
life as a "total failure & mess," was awed by his friend's success
and crept back into his shell, but his affection for Thackeray did not
waver. And when Anne Thackeray asked her father in the last
year of his life which of his friends he had cared for most, he re-
plied: "There was 'Old Fitz,' and I was very fond of Brookfield
once." After a pause, he added: "We shall be very good friends
again in hell together."

JOHN FORSTER

Thackeray appears first to have met Forster (1812-1876) at the
Procters', nearly a decade after he came up to London from New-
castle in 1828. As Dickens's trusted adviser and chief critic of The
Examiner, he was already a power in the literary world, and he
gave many a good dinner to the leading authors of the day in his
comfortable chambers at 58 Lincoln's Inn Fields. He was not
unwilling to strike up an alliance with a promising young magazine
writer, however, and Thackeray was long indebted to him for
generous praise in conversation and in print. Forster's irascibility,
his sternly authoritative manner, and his total want of the smooth
veneer of good breeding prized by Victorian gentlemen did not